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For “The Friend.”’ 
Gathering Sponge in the Mediterranean. 


strung round his neck to receive them; but he|tack men in the sea. An instance is on record 
holds firmly to the stone or rope all the while, as|of one having been caught at Alexandria that con- 
his safeguard for returning and for making the|tained the half of a man, and of another that a 
known signal at the time he desires it. Now let|few years since attacked and took down one of our 
us notice the proceedings of his companions in| own soldiers at Corfu; and when I was employed 
the boat floating some twenty or thirty fathoms|upon the coast of Africa about two years since, 
above him. The two men who were nearest to|the largest shark ever observed by any one on 
him previously to his making the dive, but who|board was seen by all hands. The ship was at 
systematically seem to place themselves so as to|anchor off Cape Tanoob, about 100 miles west of 
prevent him from conceiving the idea of being| Alexandria, in 12 fathoms water, and upon & 
impatiently watched by them whilst undergoing|clean sandy bottom, when the word was suddenly 
the preparation, spring to their feet as soon as he| passed that a shark was in sight. We had on 

disappears, and rush to the rope, which oneof them | recently passed through a fleet of sponge-boats at 
then holds in his hand, veering it out or shorten-| work afew miles from the spot, and upon the very 


A late book entitled “Travels and Researches|ing it in as the diver moves about upon the bot-|bank he was now steering for; but, attracted by 


in Crete,” by Capt. Sprate, of the British navy, 
containg an interesting account of this operation. 
The following are extracts from the work referred 
to, taken from Littell’s Living Age: 


tom ; and as soon as the signal indicative of his|the ship, he quietly sailed round and round, re- 
wish to return is felt, they commence hauling up|connoitering us, at a distance of about a quarter of 
the rope with great energy and earnestness, and|a mile, until at length he was induced to approach 









in a way calculated to insure the greatest expedi- 


pretty close, within 30 or 40 yards of the ship’s 


“The east coast of Crete is noted for its fine|tion of ascent, since the overstay of a few seconds |quarter, and to poise himself there at two or three 


sponges, and there are few trades that require may be a point of life or death to the diver. The 
more courage and careful training than that of|hauling up is thus effected :—The assistant who 
the sponge-gatherer. Thirty fathoms deep lies|has hold of the rope, awaiting the signal, first 


fathoms below the surface; and then, as he lay 
perfectly still, and our gig was also towing astern, . 
we had the means of making a comparison of his 





the object of his search, and only by the assist- 
ance of a great weight can he descend so far. 
When down, the water presses on him at the rate 
of 75 lbs. to the square inch, and with that great 
weight upon him he must keep his respiration 
suspended or die. 

“<The mode of operation preparatory to a dive 
is very peculiar and interesting. The diver whose 
turn it is takes his seat on the dock of the ves- 
sel, at either the bow or stern, and, placing by his 
side a large flat slab of marble weighing about 25 
lbs., to which is attached a rope of the proper 
leagth and thickness (2$ inch,) he then strips 
and is left by his companions to prepare himself. 
This seems to consist in devoting a certain time 
toclearing the passages of his lungs by expectora- 
tion, and highly inflating them afterwards, thus 


reaches down with both hands as low as he can,|length, and concluded that it was not much, if at 
and, there grasping the rope, with a great bodily jall, under 18 feet ; some even thought it exceeded 


effort raises it up to nearly arm’s length over his|20 feet. His presence een excited great 
e 


head; the second assistant is then prepared to 
make his grasp as low down as he can reach, and 
does the same, and so on the two alternately, and, 
by a fathom or more at a time and with great 
rapidity, bring the anxious diver to the surface. 
A heavy blow from his nostrils, to expel the water 
and exhausted air, indicates to his comrades that 
he is conscious and breathes. A word or two is 
then spoken by one of his companions to encour- 
age him, if he seems much distressed, as is often 
the case; and the hearing of the voice is said by 
them to be a great support at the moment of their 
greatest state of exhaustion. A few seconds’ rest 
at the surface, and then the diver returns into 


oxydizing his blood very highly by a repetition of|the boat to recover, generally putting on an under 
y g y Bighly by @ repe & yP a 


deep inspirations. The operation lasts from five 
to ten minutes or more, according to the depth ; 


' and during it the operator is never interfered with 


by his companions, and seldom speaks or is spoken 
to; he is simply watched by two of them, but at 
alittle distance, and they never venture to urge 
him or to distract him in any way during the 
process. It seems to a spectator as if the diver 
were going through a sort of mysterious ceremony 
or incantation. When, from some sensation known 
only to himself after these repeated long-drawn 
and heavy inspirations, he deems the fitting mo- 
ment to have arrived, he seizes the slab of marble, 
and, after crossing himself and uttering a prayer, 
plunges with it like a returning dolphin into the 
sea and rapidly descends. The stone is always 
held during the descent directly in front of the 
head, at arm’s length, and so as to offer as little 
resistance as possible; and by varying its inclina- 
tion, it acts likewise as a rudder, causing the 


garment or jacket to assist the restoration of the 
animal heat he has lost, and to prevent the loss 
of more by the too rapid evaporation of the water 
from his body. Such is the trying life of a Le- 
vantine sponge-diver; and doubtless there are 
very few of us who have any idea of what a fellow- 
creature has suffered in procuring that little 
article which has become a necessity of our toilet 
table and the luxury of our morning ablutions.’ 
“In spite of the danger and difficulty of the 
trade, sponge-gathering employs, in Eastern Crete, 
from fifty to a hundred boats, with seven or eight 
divers in each. These men gain but a scant 
living, while the local dealers, who incur no ris 


and suffer no hardship, make a rich profit. 


“In recounting the dangers attending the 


sponge-diver’s trade, that from sharks must not 


be omitted. Some people are disposed to be scep- 


tical as to the very existence of sharks in the 


Mediterranean ; on this subject we must quote the 


descent to be more or less vertical, as desired by | following :— 


the diver. As soon as he reaches the bottom, he 
down, and then walks about upon the rock, or, 
¢rawls under its ledges, stuffing the sponges into 
& netted-bag with a hooped mouth, which is 





interest amongst us, especially as he was attended, 
as usual, by seven or eight little | pate which . 
went actively and fearlessly round and round the 
great monster’s head, and seemed to regard him 
quite as their protector and friend. I never wit- 
nessed anything that appeared more truly to indi- 
cate a perfect understanding between the shark 
and his little companions than on this occasion. 
As some of the crew had seen him pass under the 
ship a little. time previousky upon some fowls’ 
heads and offal being thrown overboard, and after 
the pilot fish had previously been to it, he was 
supposed to have gone and eaten the refuse, as he 
certainly went to the spot. Now, therefore, there 
appeared a tempting chance of catching him with 
a bait, The shark-hook was consequently duly 
baited with a large piece of fat pork, and thrown 
from the quarter a few yards in front of his nose ; 
the huge monster nevertheless remained all the 
while motionless, except his broad and thick fins, 
that alone appeared to move occasionally so as to 
steady his position. His little active and zebra 
striped companions, however, seemed at first rather 
scared by the splash of the bait; but before it 
had sunk to the depth of a few feet, one or two 
advanced cautiously towards it, and then the 
whole seven or eight followed, and after carefully 
going round and round the bait as it slowly de- 
cated and also reconnoitering and running up 
and down the rope attached, they darted off to 
the head of the shark, and then seemed to pass 
close over and uhder his nose, im the very pre- 
cincts of his terrific jaws. We watched the mo- 
tions of all with great interest, hoping to see him 
the next moment dart at the alluring bait; but. 
the huge leviathan slowly turned his head and 


“<The shark is an enemy that appears some-|sailed away. It was, to all of us, exactly asif he 
places the stone under his arm to keep himself|tinies amongst them, and when seen produces/had been informed by his little composer ¢ that 
> SRd Bo 


much alarm, suspending their operations at the|there was danger in t 
oman fer. th, 1p ntoed tieah mites, sharks, tate the shark and his little frie 
Mediterranean reach a considerable size, and at-| gether, and were not again seen.’ ” 


in the Sonn gull cm 






For * The Friend.” 
Musings and Memories. 
NATIONAL ‘PUNISHMENT. 

Sometime since my attention was particularly 
directed to the war then devastating the north. 
west portion of Georgia, by a friend who inquired 
if 1 remembered bow unjustly and violently the 
Cherokees were dispossessed of that country. 
The matter has since then frequently claimed my 
atténtion, but not until within a day or two have 
I met with a map showing me the exact boun- 
daries of the Creek and Cherokee reservations in 
that State, and in the adjoining parts of Alabama 
and Tennessee. 

The mean-spirited underhanded way in which 
a few Indians were induced to signa pretended 
treaty, fraudulently conveying away the lands of 
the nation, which had never committed any power 
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there settled an wild lands. We will here, there- 
fore introduce a portion of a letter from Jobn Ross, 
dated “May 6th, 1837,” relative to their great 
wrongs, and then show how desolating judgments 
have: fallen on those who occupy the Cherokee 
and Creek’s rightful homes. 

‘“‘ We distinctly disavow all thought, all desire 
to gratify any feelings of resentment. That pos- 
sessions acquired, and objects attained by unjust 
and unrighteous means will, sooner or later, prove 
a curse to those who have thus sought them, is a 
truth we have been taught by that holy religion 
which was brought to us by our white brethren. 
Years, nay centuries may elapse before the punish- 


ment may follow the offence, but the volume of 


history and the sacred Bible assure us, that the 
period will certainly arrive. We would with 


christian sympathy labour to avert the wrath of 


The whole State of Georgia had been engaged in | 
the wicked act towards the Indians and in o 
pressing the negroes, and the whole State suffered 
terribly, on Sherman’s way to Millidgeville, and 
on to Savannah. 

Does it not seem as though the hand of Divine 
Providence had allowed this wicked rebellion to 
be entered into by cruel men, that the punish. 
ment for national crime might be openly andvin-. 
telligibly inflicted. 


The Rosetta Stone.—Most readets are familiar 
with the fact that what little is known of the 
hieroglyphic language of ancient Egypt we owe 
to the comparison of the inscriptions in Greek and 
hieroglyphics on the Rosetta stone. The stone it. 
self, a broken slab of dark coloured rock, is in the 
| British Museum, where it was deposited after it 


to them so to do; and the high handed manner) Heaven from the United States, by imploring} was captured from the French by the British 
in which the provisions of that illegal aud un- your government to be just. The first of your|forees in Egypt. A distinguished citizen of this 
1“ 


t agreement were carried into effect, is doubt-| ancestors who visited as strangers the land of the| 


\country related to us a few days since an anecdote 


ess in the recollection of many. Before the In-| Indian, professed to be apostles of Christ, and to| 
dians were removed, Georgia had sold portions of] be attracted by a desire to extend the blessings of 
the land by lottery, and those who by these wicked| his religion to the ignorant native. Thousands 


connected with the history of this valuable stone, 
which is worthy of preservation. Many years ago 


means became claiments of such a title as that 
State could give, entered into possession of some 
parts of the lands, and turned the poor Indian out 
of his own house. 

As an example of the manner in which many 
of them were used, we will give an extract from 
a “ Memorial and Protest of the Cherokee Nation.” 
It describes the process used in the case of John 
Ross, principal chief of the Cherokees. ‘He was 
at Washington city, on the business of his nation. 
When he returned he travelled till about 10 
o’clock at night, to reach his family; rode up to 
the gate, saw a servant believed to be his own; 
dismounted, ordered his horse taken; went in, 
and to his utter astonishment, found himself a 
stranger in his own house, his family having been, 
some days before, driven out to seek a new home. 
A thought then flitted across his mind that he 
could not, under all the circumstances of his situa- 
tion, reconcile it to himself to tarry all night 
under the roof of his own house as a stranger, the 
new host of that house being the tenant of that 
mercenary band of Georgia speculators, at whose 
instance his helpless family had been turned out 
and made homeless. Upon reflecting, however, 
that ‘man is born unto trouble,’ John Ross at 
once concluded to take up lodgings there for the 
night, and to console himself under the conviction 
of having met his afflictions and trivls in a man- 
ner consistent with every principle of moral obli- 
gation towards himself and family, his country 
and his God. On the next morning he arose 
early, and went out into the yard, and saw some 
straggling herds of his cattle and sheep browsing 
about the place. His crop of corn undisposed of, 
In casting a look up into the wide spreading 
branches of a majestic oak, standing within the 
enclosure of the garden, and which overshadows 
the spot where lie the remains of his dear babe, 
and most beloved and affectionate father, he there 
saw, perched upon its boughs, that flock of beau- 
tiful pea-fowls, once the matron’s care and delight, 
but now left to destruction, and never more to be 
seed. He ordered his horse, and paid his bill, 


among you still proclaim the same noble and 
generous interest in our welfare ; but will the un- 


a number of gentlemen were one evening com 
versing in a club room in New York. Among 
the party present were Chancellor Kent, Gal- 





tutored savage believe the white man’s professions |latin, Prof. S. F. B. Morse, and other eminent 
when he feels that by his practices he has,become|Americans, and also Sir Hillgrove Turner, & 
an outcast and an exile? Can he repose with| British officer. The conversation turned to the 
confidence in the declarations of philanthropy and | Rosetta stone, and Sir H. said that he was the 
universal charity, when he sees the professors of |officer who was charged with the duty of collects 
the religion which he is invited to embrace, the|ing the antiquities which the French army had 
foremost in acts of oppression and of outrage? |secured, and transmitting them to England. In 
Most sincerely and ardently do we pray that the|executing his orders he visited the headquarters 
noble example of William Penn may be more |of the scientific gentlemen attached to the French 
generally followed, and that the rich rewards|army, and received from them information as to 
which attended his exertions may be showered 


upon the heads of those who, like him, never out- 
raged the rights or despoiled the property of the 


Indian. To such, among their highest earthly 


comforts, and among the assurances of still higher 
enjoyments hereafter, will be the blessing and 


prayer of the friendless native.” 
About twenty-five years after the poor Indians 


had been forced beyond the Mississippi, came the) 


time of retribution. When the great conflicting 
armies were at Chattanooga, in the State of Ten- 
nessee, they were contending on old Cherokee 
ground, and the destruction of the property of the 
inhabitants was immense. When from Chatta- 
nooga Sherman commenced his pursuit of John- 
ston, every battle fought, and every farmhouse 
plundered for the wants of either army, until he 
stood victor at Atlanta, stood on ground from 
which that tribe had been driven. 
was the destruction, that the inhabitants had to 
seek of the Union army, that nourishment which 
would keep them from perishing with hunger. 


Very beautiful and luxuriant the appearance of) 


the country around Atlanta is reported to have 


So perfect 


the various articles and their place of deposit. As 
he was leaving he saw a stone lying on the ground, 
with its rough side uppermost. ‘Touching it with 
his foot, he asked what it was, and received a re- 
ply which indicated that it was of no value. One 
of his men, however, turned it over, and seeing 
that it bore an inscription he ordered it to be car- 
ried away. He was instantly surrounded by the 
French savonts, who-implored him not to take it. 
Being thus impressed with its importance, he, of 
course, insisted, but allowed them to take a plaster 
cast of it for their own use. Thus the British 
'Museum became posssessed of the most highly 
prized and perhaps most valuable antique which 
|Kgyptian research has produced. Dr. Young's 
investigations on the original stone in England, 
‘and Champollion’s on the plaster cast in Paris, 
resulted in giving us pretty much all the informa 
tion we possess in regard to the writings on the 
Egyptian monuments. 

it may be interesting to some readers to adds 
brief explanation of the manner in which this 
istone became so valuable. A comparison of the 





Greek with the hieroglyphic inscription was care 
been when the desolating plague of the contend-/fully made. They gave, in two languages, a de. 
ing armies came upon it. The inhabitants of that|cree of Ptolemy. It was found that where the 
flourishing place were driven from their homes|name of Ptolemy occurred in the Greek, a pecu 
as the poor Cherokees had been. Their houses|liar form of hieroglyphic occurred in the Coptic 
were burned, their mills, factories, bridges, rail-)or Egyptian. This peculiar form, since known a8 
roads were all destroyed, and a retribution most|a cartouche, was a group of hieroglypha enclosed 
terrible came upon them. When the rebel au-/in an oval line. The several characters were sup 
thorities appealed to General Sherman against his| posed to represent letters. A comparison of those 





and departed in search of his family; after travel-|driving the inhabitants from their homes,—after| forming the Greek word Ptolemaios with a similar 
ling amid heaty rains, he had the happiness of| giving the reason why he thought it was needful, |cartouche already known to give the name of 
overtaking them on the road, bound for some|he adds this honest confession, “ war is cruelty,| Cleopatra resulted in showing that the letters 


lace of refuge within the State of Tennessee. 
hus have his houses, farm, public ferries and 


other property been seized and wrested from 
him.” 


It will be useless to our present purpose to nar- 
the manner in which the Cherokees and 
Creeks were removed west of the Mississippi, and 


. 


and you cannot refine it.” corresponded in each. Thus the first great dis- 

On the first start from Atlanta to the coast,|covery was made that the hieroglyphics were it 
Sherman was on land from which the Creek In-|some cases phonetic instead of being picture re- 
dians had been driven, and the destruction of pyo-| presentations of ideas. Upon this basis Cham- 
perty continued ; mills and eotton gins, &c., were) pollion established his system, and patiently con- 
every where destroyed, and the horses, mules and |structed his great dictionary. Later studies have 
provisions of the inhabitants taken without stint.|disproved many of Champollion’s theories, and 
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the investigation has made little or no practical} What a wonderful revelation is this! Muscu-|they originally came. Life is, in fact, a constant 
progress for thirty years. The work to be done} lar power originates in the sun. We do not create |struggle between the builders and the destroying 
js difficult. A lost language, written in unknown |the force; we do not originate it; we merely ex-jelements of the air; and when its short term is 
characters, is a puzzle for the keenest reader of|cite it. The force which originally came fromjended, and the builders cease because they are 
cyphers. American ingenuity has not yet been|the sun, lies dormantin the muscles until our will wearied and few, then ‘the dust returns to the 
directed to the subject to any great extent. When j calls it into activity. Our bodies are machines, |earth as it was, and the spirit returns unto God 
we get through the war let us hope some one will| perfect machines it is true, but yet machines.}who gave it.’ 
undertake it. Like all other machines, they merely transmit] ‘‘ But let us not sorrow as those who have no 
power, they cannot create it. They very closely|hope; ‘for we know that if our earthly house of 
For “The Friend.” | resemble a steam-engine. As we must constantly |this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a build- 
feed the engine with fuel, so we must supply our|ing of God, an house not made with hands, eternal 
bodies with food in order to repair the musclejin the heavens.’ And cannot He who has clothed 
“Do not, however, suppose that the part of the| which is burnt, and we can no more be said to|us with our earthly house provide for us a better 
animal is less noble than that of the plant. It is} originate that force which manifests itself in ourjand more enduring mansion? And are not all 
really much higher. We must be careful to make} bodies, than the stoker, who shovels the fuel'into|these wonderful changes in our present bodies a 
a distinction, too frequently overlooked, betweer' the grate, can be said to originate the force of the | foreshadowing of the final consummation, when 
the organized structure and the material of which|steam engine. Certainly Lavoisier, the great|our earnest desire ‘ to be: clothed upon’ shall be 
it consists. There is the same difference here as/ father of modern chemistry, had caught a glimpse | satisfied, and ‘mortality shall be swallowed up of 
between a house and the bricks of which it is|of the results which it has been left for more |life ?’ 
built. It was formerly supposed that organic] modern science to establish, when he wrote: ‘Or-| ‘‘ Such is a very imperfect sketch of that great 
matter was formed under peculiar influences, and| ganization, sensation, voluntary motion, life, only |cycle of changes, of which all organic nature is 
subject to special laws. But it is now known that) exist on the surface of the earth, and in places|merely a passing phase. Let us review for.a mo- 
animal and vegetable substances obey the same! exposed to the light. It might be said, indeed,|ment its main features. When the foundations 
laws of affinity as mineral matter, and the recent) that the fable of Prometheus was an expression of|of the globe were laid, there were collected,in the 
progress of chemistry has given us great reason to|a philosophical truth, which had not escaped the|atmosphere all the essential elements of organized 
believe that we may be able one day to prepare/ penetration of the ancients. Without light, na-|beings. From this inexhaustible storehouse the 
all the materials of which plants and animals|ture were without life and without a soul; ajplants absorb water, carbonic acid, and ammonia, 
build their cells. Here; however, chemistry stops] beneficent God, in shedding light over creation,| which were placed there for its use, and which 
and creation begins. The great Architect of nature| strewed the surface of the earth with organization, |have been made to serve as its nourishment and 
alone can fashion this dead material into living| with sensation, and with thought.’ food. It is the special office.of the plants to ela- 
forms. The vegetable kingdom is a great labora-| “Although it thus appears that our bodies are|borate from these few substances, and a small 
tory, in which the sun’s rays manufacture from| mere channels of force, machines whose motive|amount of earthy salts, all the materials of.or- 
the gases of the atmosphere, and from a few earthy| power emanates from the great centre of the solar|ganized beings. The animal receives these crude 
salts of the soil, the different materials which the| system, let us, while we recognize this startling/ materials already prepared, and builds with them 
organic builders employ. There the bricks are| result of science, remember the no less certain |its various tissues ; but no sooner are the cell-walls 
made, and from these the animal builds his bones) fact of consciousness,—that we are not our bodies |finished, and the structure ready to discharge ita 
and muscles. He does not make the bricks, but} though we live in them,—that this conscious per-| vital functions, than it is consumed by almost the 
he does what is far more glorious, he builds with| sonality is something entirely apart from, and in-|very act which gave it life. The carbonic acid, 
them his delicate frame, and as the work of the| finitely superior to, those corporeal atoms in which| water, and ammonia are restored to the atmos- 
builder is higher than that of the brick-thaker, so| it is temporarily enshrined, surviving as it dues|phere, and the cycle is complete. 
in the scale of being is the animal higher than|all their changes. Let us also keep clearly in} “Of this Divine economy thesun’s rays are the 
the plant, and the more noble in proportion as its| view the still more glorious truth, that this ma-|great moving cause, and it is their mysterious 
structure is more intricate and elaborate. chine, with all its infinite capabilities of good and} power which is constantly reappearing in all the 
“While the plant is a true apparatus of reduc-| evil, is put entirely at our command; that not one| varied phases of organic life. And not in these 
tion, the animal is a true apparatus of combustion,| conscious motion can take place unless we will it; {alone ; for, as we have seen, this same gentle in- 
in which the substances it derived from the vege-| and that this will of ours can set in action a chain | fluence keeps in motion the aerial currents which 
table are consumed and restored to the’ atmos-|of causes which no space can bound and no time|blow our ships across the ocean. It. raises the 
phere in the form of carbonic acid, water, and|can limit. Let us then well consider how great| water which turns the wheels of our factories. It 
ammonia, ready to be again absorbed by the plant|is the power which has been thus delegated to us, |drives the locomotive over the iron road, and im- 
and to repass through the phases of organic life.|let us duly weigh the awful responsibility it in-|pels the steamer through the waves. It roars at 
Our bodies are furnaces,—furnaces continually| volves, and so act that, when the Master claims|the cannon’s mouth, and charges the grander 
burning,—whose fuel is our own flesh, and the|his own, we may not be ashamed to render up the/artillery of the skies. There is no motiun on the 
smoke of whose fires is the food of the plant.) account of our stewardship. “ globe which cannot be traced directly or indirectly 
Every time I strike a blow a portion of the muscle} Moreover, although it is true that these bodies|to the sun; and were his rays to lose their mys- 
18 consumed in producing the force. In every| themselves are constantly dissolving into air, that|terious power, all nature would become silent, 
muscular effort I make, in every word I utter, in| the material atoms which compose them will in a| motionless and dead. 
every step I take, a portion of the muscles con-|few short weeks all be gone, and that there is} ‘‘ But in thus tracing to the sun all these varied 
cerned is consumed, and motion can no more be| nothing but the shadow of our forms which we| phenomena, let us not forget that we have not yet 
produced in the animal body without a combus-|can call our own, we must also remember that|found the great First Cause. The problem is not 
tion of its tissues, than it can be generated in aj there is a mysterious principle within, constantly |yet solved; the profoundest truth has yet to be 
steam engine without burning fuel under its| renewing and repairing our wasting frames,—a|told. This mysterious force, which the sun pours 
boiler. As in the steam-engine the burning fuel| cunningarchitect superintending a thousand build-|in ceaseless floods upon the earth,—whence comes 
is the source of its power, so in the animal body/ers, who are constantly re-constructing, with ma-|it? You have already answered the question. 
the burning muscle is the immediate cause of all) terials prepared by vegetation, the bones, the|The answer is on your lips, I have but to re-echo, 
its motions. I will to strike a blow, but it is not| muscles, and the nerves as fast as they are wasted |it, and how can I better do this than in the words 
I that produces the motion. It is the muscle,|and consumed ; making in a most mysterious way, |of that blind poet to whom misforture had revealed 
and in the exertion the muscle is consumed. The beyond all human comprehension, here the fibre the true meaning of light! 
muscle, however, does not originate the motion,|of a muscle, there the filament of a nerve, here} “‘Hail, holy Light! offspring of Heaven first born; 
any more than the fuel originates the motion of| building up a bone, there uniting a tendon, fash-| Or of the Eternal co-eternal beam, ls i 
the steam-engine. The fuel, we have seen, does|ioning each with scrupulous nicety, and fitting a T eae thee peer woe God is light, 
hot originate heat. It is merely a reservoir of| each to its place with never failing skill, But no emer welatty, Cea thed sine) 
heat, and in burning it merely gives up the heat| sooner is the work of the architect done, than an-| Bright effluence of bright essence increate.’” 
it once received from the sun. So the muscle is|other great power comes in to destroy it. The —oo——— 
merely a reservoir of force, and in consuming it/oxygen gas which the blood absorbs in the lungs} He who injures another, has the injury to re- 
Bives out the force it contains. The force it con-}and carries to the different parts of the body,|pent of, but resentment and retaliation make a, 
tains it also received from the sun, when its sub-| burns up these carefully elaborated tissues, con-|partnership account of it; and when the offender 
stance was formed by the sun’s rays acting upon|verting them into carbonic acid, water and am-jand the offended are brought to a settlement, the, 
the leaves of the plants. monia, which pass into the atmosphere from which |last may have the most to pay.— ; 
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Nitrogen 
(Concluded from page 346.) 
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848 feet deeper, making its total depth 2,197 feet. |much larger than the first experimental one, and, 
Since Aug. 1856, the first 456 feet havo been|is about four feet high and four feet six inches ing 
tubed with a 3-inch wrought-iron pipe, and, at)breadth. A commodious station has been erected: 
the time of inserting this, it was found that water |near the arrival platform at Huston, and at the 
would rise to a height about 75 feet above the|end of this there is an opening in the floor leading 
surface. \to the entrance of the large tube, which is laid 

The boring was effected by a simple wedge | beneath some of the busiest streets of the metrop. 
shaped drill, the size of which varied according |olisas far as Holborn Hill, near Hatton Garden, , 
to the diameter of the bore. This drill was screwed | whence it will be ultimately be extended to the 
to a wrought-iron bar, 30 feet long and about 24|/General Post Office. The engine station whence 
inches in diameter, the total weight of which was|the system will be worked, is in the Bull and 
about 600 pounds. To the bar was screwed a/Gate Yard, Holborn, and the soil in this place had 
pair of slips, by which arrangement the drilling |to be deeply excavated to find room for the tubes, 
was effected by the weight of the bar alone. To|which extend from beneath the street into the 
this was fastened the poles, each 30 feet long|station, and lie at some depth below its upper 
(with male and femalescrews), made of two pieces|works. At the extremity of the yard is the im- 
of split hickory, joined and riveted in the centre.|mense circular fan, composed of wrought-iron 
To the last pole was fastened one end of a chain, |plates. This fan isa sort of a disk containing 
the other end of which was attached to a spring | numerous cellularcompartments, with the divisions : 
beam worked by a steam-engine running with a|radiating from the axis of the wheel, the diameter 
speed of about eighty revolutions ina minute, and|of which is about twenty-two feet. The fan lies 
a stroke of fourteen inches. The boring apparatus|in a large chamber, and will be driven by two 
was constantly turned by hand-power, and, for|very fine engines, each of twenty-five horse-power, 
performing all the work connected with boring, |made by J. Watt & Co., of Birmingham. The; 
the labor of four men was, in general, daily re-|machinery is already fixed, and the transit of, 
quired. goods, it is stated, will commence soon. Thusa 

This well was finished at the expiration of|goods traffic propelled by atmospheric power will 
thirty-three months’ steady work, and a cost of|be the next novelty for the metropolitan public, 
$10,000. The depth of the Artesian well at|—Znglish Paper. 
Grenelle, France, is 1,797 feet. It was ‘eight 


IF WE KNEW. 


If we knew the cares and crosses 
Crowding round our neighbor’s way, 
If we knew the little losses 
Sorely grievous, day by day. 
Would we then so often chide him 
For his lack of thrift and gain, 
Leaving on his heart a shadow, 
Leaving on our life a stain? 


If we knew the clouds. above us, 
Held but gentle blessings there, 
Would we turn away all trembling 
In our blind and weak despair? 
Would we shrink from little shadows 
Lying on the dewy grass, 
While ’tis only birds of Eden 
Just in mercy flying past? 





If we knew the silent story, 
Quivering through the heart of pain, 
Would our manhood dare to doom them 
Back to haunts of guilt again? 
Life hath many a tangled crossing, 
Joy hath many a break of woe, 
And the cheek’s tear stained and whitest, 
This the blessed angels know. 


Let us reach into our bosoms, 
For the key to others lives, 

And with love toward erring nature, 
Cherish good that still. survives ; 

So that when our disrobed spirits 
Soar to: realms of light again, 

We may say, “ Dear Father, judge us 
As we judge our fellow men.” 








~ in completion and cost’ $30,000. The Self-Help. ar 
, ‘ . isville Artesian well is deeper than the St. (Continued from pege 360, _ oe 
The Artesian Well in St. Louis.—Most of the Ae agg Whatit cost, ai ps ens to wha The life of Granville Sharp is another striking, 


citizens of St. Louis know where the artesian well 
is situated—on O’Fallon, above Lewis street-— 
and have drank its waters. This well was com- 
menced in the spring of 1849, by Messrs. Belcher 
& Brothers, for the use of the refinery. At first 
the bore was but nine inches in diameter, and the 
process of boring was carried on by hand for 
eighteen months ; but as the rock became hard 
to penetrate, at the end of that time only two 
hundred and nineteen feet of rock had been bored 
through, and the total depth of the well was but 
two hundred and forty-nine feet. 

In September, 1850, steam-power was first em- 
ployed, and used to the termination of the work, 
and the boring was continued until Feb. 7, 1851, 
with such intermission only as was requisite for re- 
pairs. During this time (five months) forty-two 
days were lost, and 208 feet of rock. were pierced, 
and the total depth of the well was then 457 feet. 
From Feb, 7, 1851, till Sept. 29, 1851, the work 
was suspended. 

At the latterdate the work was again commen- 
ced with a 3}-inch bore, and continued till March 
22, 1852, the boring during the time being car- 


The water comes up through a twenty-inch cast-|example of the same power of individual energy, 
iron pipe, bolted thirty feet below the surface to|—a power which was afterwards transfused into, 
the solid rock, and by means ofa connection pipe, the noble band of workers in the cause of Slavery, 
is conducted outside of Belcher’s sugar refinery, |Abolition, prominent among whom were Clark. 
where the largest quantity of it passes into the|son, Wilberforce, Buxton, and Brougham. But, 
sewer, A small pipe discharges into a box, and|giants though these men were in this cause, 
any one can drink of it, or carry any quantity|Granville Sharp was the first, and perhaps the; 
away in bottles or jugs. Neither its quantity|greatest of them all, in point of perseveranee, 


and it discharges, according to measurement, 300 apprentice to a linen-draper on Tower Hill;, 
quarts per minute. It has a salty taste, and abut, leaving that business after his apprenticeship 
strong odor of sulphur. In fact, so strong is the| was out, he next entered as a clerk in the Ord: 
sulphur that the white paint on the building near | nance Office, and it was while engaged in that hum, 
it has turned blue. It is highly praised for|ble position that he carried on in his spare hours) 
its remedial virtues, and is visited daily by hun-|the work of Negro Emancipation. He was always, 
dreds to drink of its water. The workmen of the|even when an apprentice, ready to undertake any, 
refinery say that it is much pleasanter than ice|amount of volunteer labor where any useful put 
water, and they feel better after drinking it—|pose was to be served. Thus, while learning the) 
Dispatch. ; ‘ linen drapery business, a fellow-apprentice, who 
‘ ene gems lodged in the same house, and was a Unitarian, led, 

What a high favor is it in the God of heaven, |him into frequent discussions on religious sub 
that he is pleased to stoop so low as to permit|jects; in the course of which the Unitarian youth) 
wretched man here upon earth to be acquainted |insisted that Granville’s Trinitarian misconception; 
t with so infinite a Majesty! To that end he has|of certain passages of the Scripture arose from, 
ried on “Es and day from Nov. 18, 1851.|clearly revealed himself to mankind. More than|his want of acquaintance with the Greek tongue}, 
March 22, 1852, the well had reached a depth of! this, Ee is willing and content that we should en-|on which he immediately set to work in his even 
1,351 feet, and, ae the period of nearly six|joy him, aud continually make a comfortable use|ing hours, and shortly acquired an intimate 


months, 894 feet had been penetrated. From|of his presence with us; that we should walk with|knowledge of Greek. A similar controversy, 
March 25, 1852, to April 30, of the same year, 


was taken up in widening the bore of the first 80 
feet of the well from 9 ‘to 16 inches in diameter, 
or echoes a large pump was inserted, 

th a view of determining the quantity of water 
then farnished ; but the results of the experiment 
proved unsatisfactory. From Sept. 1, 1852, sev- 
eral weeks were employed in widening the 34-inch 


him, and impart all our secret thoughts and coun-| with another fellow-apprentice, a Jew, as to the, 
sels to him ; that we should call for his gracious|interpretation of the prophecies, led him in like 
aid upon all occasions ; that we should impart all| manner to undertake and overcome the difficulties; 
our wants, and fears, and doubts to him, with the|of Hebrew. 
expectation of a merciful and sure answer, and aj} But the circumstance which gave the bias and’ 
rich supply from heaven. And oh, how wonder-|direction to the main labors of his life, originated 
ful that he should give such honor to dust and/in his generosity and benevolence, It was in 
A ashes as to style us his friends.— Hall. this wise. His brother William, a surgeon in 
bore of the well to 5} inches, from the depth of Mincing Lane, gave gratuitous advice to the poor, 
457 feet of that of 1,050 feet, which had proved| The Pneumatic Dispatch Works.—The Pneu-|and amongst the numerous applicants for relief 
® source of great trouble, and in a measure|matic Dispatch Works, so far as regards the ex-|at his surgery was a poor African named Jonathan, 
prevented the prosecution of the work. .  |tension of the line from the Euston-square ter-| Strong. it appeared that the negro had been 80 
Jan. 6, 1858, the prosecution of the work was|minus of the London and North-western Railway | brutal ly treated by his master, a Barbadoes law- 
recommenced with a bore of 3} inches in diameter, |to the Bull and Gate Station, Holborn, a distance|yer then in London, that he had been thereby, 
and continued up to March 11,1855. Duringjof over a mile and a half, are nearly completed, | rendered lame andalmost blind, and wasaltogether; 
this'time (fourteen months), though 120 days|and the tube will shortly be opened for the trans-|unable to work ; and his owner, regarding him as, 
were. lost in making necessary repairs, it had sunk] mission of goods and parcels. The new tube is|no longer of the slightest value as a.chattel,., busy 





or quality has changed since it commenced to flow, |energy, and intrepidity. He began life as am), 
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likely only to involve him in expense, cruelly|tisement in the Daily Advertiser, of the 16th May,| profit, but merely with a view to do good, and 
turned him adrift into the streets of London.|1768, offering a reward to whoever would appre-| prevent injustice, by pointing out some notorious 
This poor man, a mass of disease, supported him-|hend a negro boy and bring him, or send tidings| corruptions in the beaten paths of the law, which 
self by begging fora time, until he found his way|of him to Mr. Alderman Beckford in Pall Mall.|has enabled me to serve a few individuals, I hope 
to William Sharp, who gave him some medicine,|The Public Advertiser, of the 28th November,| with good effect.’ 
and shortly after got him admitted to St. Bar-|1769, contains this advertisement :—To BE SOLD,| In pursuance of his resolution, now fully formed, 
tholomew’s hospital, where he was cured. On|ablack girl, the property of J. B. , eleven years|he gave up every leisure moment that he could 
coming out of the hospital, the two brothers sup-|of age, who is tolerably handy, works at herneedle| command during the next two years, to the close 
rted the negro in order to keep him off the|tolerably, and speaks English perfectly well ; is of|study of the laws of England affecting personal 
streets, but they had not the least suspicion at the|an excellent temper, and willing disposition.—|liberty,—wading through an immense mass of dry 
time that any one had a claim upon his person. |Inquire of Mr. Owen, at the Angel Inn, behind|and repulsive literature, worse than Dryasdust, 
They even succeeded in obtaining a situation for|St. Clement’s Church, in the Strand.” Such|and making extracts of all the most important 
Strong with an apothecary, in whose service he|was the state of matters when Granville Sharp| Aéts of Parliament, decisions of the courts, and 
remained fur two years; and it was while he was|threw himself, body and soul, into his great|opinions of eminent lawyers, as he went along. 
attending his mistress behind a hackney-coach,|work. Though only a’ clerk in a public office,| In this tedious and protracted inquiry he bad no 
that his former owner, the Barbadoes lawyer,|without any personal ivfluence whatever, and|instructor, nor assistant, nor adviser. He could 
recognized him, and determined to recover posses-|armed only with integrity and boldness in a good| not find a single lawyer whose opinion was favor- 
sion of the slave, again rendered valuable by the| cause, he was enabled in the issue effectually to|able to his undertaking. The results of his in- 
restoration of his health. The lawyer employed | vindicate the personal liberty of the subject, and|quiries were, however, as gratifying to himself'as 
two of the Lord Mayor’s officers to apprehend |to establish as a fact what up to that time: had| they were surprising to the gentlemen of the law. 
Strong, and he was lodged in the Compter, until|been but a theory,—that the slave who sets his|‘ God be thanked,” he wrote, “there is nothing 
he could be shipped off to the West Indies. The) foot on British ground becomes at that instant|in any English law or statute—at least that I'am 
negro, bethinking him in his captivity of the kind | free ! able to find out—that can justify the enslaving of 
services which Granville Sharp had rendered him} As yet the position of the reputed slave injothers.” He thought he now sawa clear solution 
in his great distress some years before, dispatched | England was undefined and doubtful. The judg-|of the difficulties which had embarrassed the for- 
aletter to him requesting his help. Sharp had|ments which had been given in the courts of law] mer trials of negro cases. He had bottomed the 
forgotten the name of Strong, but he sent a mes-| were fluctuating and various, resting on no settled| whole inquiry, and found thata slave really could 
senger to make inquiries, wko returned saying that| principle. Although it was a popular belief that| not breathe in England. He had planted his foot 
the keepers denied having any such person injno slave could breathe in England, there were | firm, and now he doubted nothing. He drew up 
their charge. His suspicions were roused, and he} legal men of great eminence who had expressed a| the regult of his studies in a summary form: it 
went forthwith to the prison, and insisted upon {directly contrary opinion. Thus, M. Yorke, At-| was a plain, clear, and manly statement, entitled, 
seeing Jonathan Strong. He was admitted, and|torney-General, and M. Talbot, Solicitor-General| ‘On the Injustice of tolerating Slavery in Eng- 
recognized the poor negro, now in custody as alof England in 1729, concurred in the decided|land;”’ and numerous copies, made by himself, 
recaptured slave. Granville Sharp charged the|opinion that the slave by coming into England| were circulated by him amongst the most eminent 
master of the prison at his own peril not to deliver|did not become free; that his owner’s property| lawyers of the time. Strong’s owner, finding the 
up Strong to any person whatever, until he had|io him was in no respect determined or varied ;| sort of man he had to deal with, invented various 
been carried before the Lord Mayor, to whom/and that his master might legally compel the] pretexts for deferring the suit against Sharp, and 
Sharp immediately went, and obtained asummons|slave to return again to the plantations. The} at length offered a compromise, which was rejected. 
against those persons who had seized and impri-|lawyers to whom Granville Sharp resorted for ad-}Granville went on circulating his manuscript 
soned Strong without a warrant. The parties ap-|vice, in defending himself in the action raised|tracts among the lawyers, until at length those 
peared before the Lord Mayor accordingly, and it|against him in the case of Jonathan Strong, gen-| employed against Jonathan Strong were deterred 
appeared from the proceedings that Strong’s for-| erally concurred in this view, and he was further| from proceeding further, and the result was, that 
mer master had already sold him to a new one,/told by Jonathan Strong’s owner, that the emi-| the plaintiff was compelled to pay treble costs for. 
who produced the bill of sale and claimed the|/nent Lord Chief Justice Mansfield, and all the} not bringing forward his action. The tract was 
negro as his property. As no charge of offence|leading counsel, were decidedly of the same opin-| then printed in 1769. 
was made against Strong, and as the Lord Mayor|ion. Such information would have caused des-| ° (To be concluded.) 
was incompetent to deal with the legal question | pair in a mind less courageous and earnest than 
as to Strong’s liberty or otherwise, he discharged |that of Granville Sharp; but it only served to 
him and the slave followed his benefactor out of|stimulate his resolution to depend mainly upon 
court, no one daring to touch him. The man’s|his own efforts in the arduous battle which now 
owner immediately gave Sharp notice of an ac-|lay before him. ‘ Thus forsaken,’’ he said,“ by 
tion to recover possession of his negro slave, of}my professional defenders, I was compelled, 
whom he had been robbed ; and now commenced |through the want of regular legal assistance, 
that protracted and energetic movement in favor|to make a hopeless attempt at self-defence, 
of the enslaved negro, which forms one of the|though I was totally unacquainted either with 
brightest pages in English history. the practice of the law or the foundations of it, 
About this time (1767), the personal liberty | having neveropened a law-book (oneras the Bible) 
of the Englishman, though cherished as a theory, |in my life until that time, when I most reluctantly 
was subject to grievous infringements, and was| undertook to search the indexes of a law library, 
almost daily violated. The impressment of men|which my bookseller had lately purchased.” 
for the sea-service was constantly practised, and,| The whole of his time during the day was. oc- 
besides the pressgangs, there were regular bands|cupied with the business of the ordnance depart- 
of kidnappers employed in London and all the|ment, where he held the most laborious post 
large towns of the kingdom, to seize men for the|in the office ; he was therefore under the necessity 
East India Company’s service. And when the|of conducting his new studies late at night or early 
men were not wanted for India, they were ship-|in the morning. He confessed that he was him- 
d off to the planters in the American colonies. |self becoming a sort of aslave. Writing to a 
egro slaves were openly advertised for sale in the| clerical friend, to excuse himself for delay in re- 
London and Liverpool newspapers. For instance, | plying to a letter, he said, “I profess myself en- 
the Gazeteer of April 18th, 1769, classed together|tirely incapable of holding a literary correspon- 
for sale, “at the Bull and Gate Inn, Holborn, ajdence. What little time I have been able to save 
chestnut gelding, a tim-whiskey, and well-made, | from sleep at night, and early in the morning, has 
good-tempered black boy.” Rewards were then|been necessarily employed in the examination of 
offered, as now in the Slave States of America,|some points of law, which admitted of no delay, uid i I 
for recovering and securing fugitive slaves, and for|and yet required the most diligent researches and twenty-five varieties, among which are granite of 
conveying therm down to certain specified ships in|examination in my study. And I have not scru-|six varieties, traprock, shale, limestone of several 
river. That no shame was felt at the open| pled now and then, even the leisure of a Sunday|kinds—some of them  fossiliferous—sand-stotte, 
recognition of slavery, is apparent fron an adver-|in this manner, because my labor has not been for| mica, slate, and considerable quantities of iron’ 



















































The Chicago Tunnel.—A few hours spent in 
examining the encrinites, ammonites, and other 
beautiful fossils found in some specimens of the 
limestone dug up at this place, would be produc- 
tive of pleasure and profit to the amateur geolo- 
gist or mineralogist, for there both have a good 
opportunity for obtaining a few practical hints in 
their respective sciences. In sinking the land 
shaft the workmen struck a jet of carburetted 
hydrogen, which, having been ignited, burned 
with a brilliant flame until effectually extinguish- 
ed by the brick work lining the shaft. Very little 
water has been met with, although the drift lies 
directly under the lake. The earth through which 
the tunneling is extending is a very hard blue 
clay, mixed with rocks of various kinds, varying 
in size from that of a pebble to a boulder weigh- 
ing three or four hundred pounds. The clay is 
exceedingly hard, requiring the use of a pick to 
detach it, while the stones vary in hardness from 
impenetrable granite to the soft shale and friable 
sandstone. It is impossible to state accurately 
the numerous varieties of rock which have been 
successively dug up from this stratum underlying 
the bed of the lake. A mineralogist examining 
pumerous specimens which are daily hoisted to 
the surface would discover probably as many as 
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and copper pyrites. There have been found also 
some specimens of a rock, from which, on being 

laced in water, an oil exudes, giving the surface 
a beautiful iridescent appearance. Some speci- 
mens, on being brokeh, discover deposits of mineral 
pitch or bitumen. One noticeable peculiarity in 
the rocks dug from this locality is that many of 
them are striated on one face and plain on the 
other, while others have channels on both surfaces. 
This is attributed to glacial action during the long 
ages when ponderous masses of snow and ice, with 
stones imbedded in their surfaces, moved slowly 
from the places of their formation, and, after 
floating southward, melted and allowed the rocky 
fragments to find a resting place in the clay which 
then formed the bed of the vast lake.— Chicago 
Times. 





Heis a Christian—He is a Christian! Then 
he is a man of trath. Upon his word you may 
implicitly rely. His promises are faithfully ful- 
filled. His representations he believes to be scru- 
pulously exact. He would not hazard his veracity 
upon a contingency. ‘He that speaketh truth 
showeth forth righteousness.” 

He is aChristian! Then he is an honest man. 
He had rather wrong himself than wrong his 
neighbour. In whatever business he may be en- 
gaged, you may be sure that his dealings will be 
honourable and upright. “ Providethings honest 
in the sight of allmen.” ‘The way of the just 
is uprightness.” 

He isa Christian! Then he is an humble man. 
He thinks of his own infirmities, acknowledges 
his dependence upon God, and regards the 
wealthiest and poorest of his brethren as men, 
objects of his Redeemer’s love, and worthy of his 
attention and interest. “God giveth grace to the 
humble.” ‘He that humbleth himself shall be 
exalted.” 

He isa Christian! Then he is a kind man. 
He feels interested for his neighbours, and has 
ever a pleasant word for those he meets. He 
strives to promote the welfare and happiness of 
those with whom he is associated. His generous 
heart delights in diffusing enjoyment. ‘The law 
of kindness is in his tongue.” “To godliness 
add brotherly kindness.” 

He is a Christian! Then he is charitable. 
He is prompt to attribute the right motives to 
others, rather than wrong, wherever it is possible. 
Knowing his own liability to err, he will regard 
with a charitable heart the failures of others, and 
will be more ready to reclaim and restore than to 
censure them. “ Bear ye one another’s burdens, 
and so fulfil the laws of Christ.” “Charity suf- 
fereth long, and is kind.” 

He is a Christian! Then he is forgiving. 
Wrong does not rankle in his heart, craving for 
revenge. The forgiving word is ready upon his 
lip for his most implacable enemy. “If ye for- 
give not men their trespasses, neither will your 
Heavenly Father forgive your trespasses.” “Kven 
as Christ forgave you, so also do ye.” 

He is a Christian! Then he is benevolent. 
He feeds the hungry, clothes the naked, min- 
isters to the sick. Human. distresses touch his 
heart and open his hand. The spiritual mal- 
adies of mankind exite his commiseration, and to 
relieve and remove them his influence and prop- 
erty will be cheerfully contributed. ‘Freely ye 
have received freely give.’ ‘‘ Whoso hath this 
world’s goods, and seeth his brother have need, 
and shutteth up his bowels of compassion from 

him, how dwelleth the love of God in him ?” 





Tanning.—The regular subject of the evening 
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is a simple chemical process. Raw hide is com-|than one crop of strawberries from the same plants, 
posed to a large extent of gelatin, which is soluble|Set the plants in the spring and take good care of 
in water and is subject to decay. If gelatin is|them through the season; then gather the crop 
brought in contact with tannic acid the substan-|the next year, and turn the vines under. 


ces combine to form a new compound, which is 
insoluble and very permanent. The action is in- 
stantaneous, but when tannic acid is applied to 
raw hide it causes the fibres to contract, thus clo- 
sing the pores and preventing the acid from pene- 
trating the interior. Hence the necessity for soak- 
ing the hides several months in the liquor. 

Smuhl, a retired leather dealer, gave a brief 
history of tanning in this country. Most of the 
improvements have been mechanical, improved 
arrangements of the vats and apparatus to save 
labor in pumping the liquid and handling the 
hides. As the tannin combines with the gelatin, 
the weight of the hide is increased by tanning ; 
100 Ibs. of dry hide can be made into 180 Ibs. of 
tanned leather, and 2000 Ibs. of bark are required 
for the operation. Formerly the manufacture 
was conducted mostly in this city, and Colonel 
Edwards was the first who adopted the plan of 
carrying the hides to the bark, instead of transport- 
ing the bark to the hides. 

Many efforts have been made to concentrate the 
tannin extracted from the bark, and by bringing 
thatto the city, save the great expense of trans- 
porting the hides back and forth. But none of 
these efforts havé proved successful. 

A patent has recently been taken out by M. Pin- 
kery for extracting a further quantity of tannin 
from the spent bark by means of steam, and the 
right for this State has been sold to one of our 
shrewdest tanners for $25,000. The plan is sim- 
ply to saturate the spent bark with steam till it 
gets as hot as the steam, and then drench it with 
clean water. ‘I'here is a notion that leather is im- 
proved by lying in the vat many years. This is 
a mistake. Provided the leather be thoroughly 
tanned the more quickly it is tanned the better. 
As good leather is made in this country as is 
made in any part of the world, but it is not as 
universally good as the English leather. 

It may interest some of our citizens to know that 
New York is the largest market for sole leather 
in the world. More sole leather is bought and 
sold in this city than in Liverpool, London, and 
Paris combined. From such facts as I can gather, 
I estimate that about 10,000,000 hides are tanned 
annually in the country. This would require 
about 700,000 cords of bark, and as the average 
yield is about 10 cords to the acre, there must be 
not far from 70,000 acres of hemlock forest cut 
down every year. As hemlock does not sprout 
again we are rapidly diminishing the area of 
our bark producing forests. The principal growth 
of hemlock is in Maine, New York, Michigan and 
Iowa, and I estimate that the area of hemlock 
forest in these states is not less than 40,000 
square miles, 25,600,000 acres, which would fur- 
nish 70,000 acres a year for 366 years. 


Profits of Strawberry Culture—M. Bergen 
stated that the statistics of the strawberry culture 
in Burlington County, N. J., and two or three ad- 
joining counties, had been collected, and it was 
found that the average yield per acre was 58 
bushels, and the average price was $6 per bushel. 
The average yield of blackberries is 48 bushels to 
the acre, and the average price $4 per bushel. 


The yield of strawberries seemed to the speaker 


very small, as we have accounts of 300 or 400, 
and even of 700 bushels to the acre. 


good and poor. 


But he 
supposed the statistics embraced all the fields, 


M. Carpenter confirmed this opinion, except 
where strawberries are cultivated in hills; they 
they should be richly manured every fall, the 
manure spaded in the spring, and the ground 
should be mulched. In regard to the profits of 
strawberry culture, a friend of M. Carpenter’s, ig 
Burlington county; was having 1,500 quarts 
day picked for the Philadelphia market, and they 
sell for 40 cents per quart. A neighbor of his 
is gathering 2,500 quarts per day, thus receiving 
more than $1,000 daily for strawberries. In both 
these cases the variety oultivated is the French 
seedling, a large, early and productive kind.— Sei, 
Amer. 
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We have received a copy of the minutes of the 
Yearly Meeting recently held in New York city, 
from which the following account of its proceed. 
ings is extracted. From a member of that mech 
ing we understand the attendance was about as, 
large as it has usually been of latter times, and 
that the proceedings were so harmoniously con- 
ducted, as to elicit the remark from our friend, 
Wm. Green, that he had never in all his travels, 
seen more unity and condescension manifested, 
The meeting convened on Sixth-day the 2d of 
Sixth month. ; 

‘‘ Reports were received from all the Quarterly 
Meetings, showing that the following named 


Friends were appointed their Representatives—, 


all of whom were present excepting five, and » 
satisfactory reason given for the absence of one, 
* * * * * . 


We have at this time very acceptably the 
company of an unusual number of brethren from 
other Yearly Meetings, with minutes—all but 
three of the Yearly Meetings being thus repre 
sented — viz: William Green, from Dublin; 
Nathan Douglass and James Van Blarcom, from 
New England; Samuel Bettle, from Philadelphia; 
Daniel Barker and [sham Cox, from North Caro- 
lina; William Haughton and Robert W. Doug: 
lass, from Indiana; and Joseph D. Hoag, from’ 
Towa. 

It is cause for thankfulness thut our Father in 
Heaven has been mindful of us, and thus sent 
His messengers to us. 

We have also received Epistles from all the 
Yearly Meetings with which we correspond—the 
reading of which has been comforting and instruc 
tive. To prepare answers to these the following 
Friends were appointed: * * . 

The Representatives were requested to confer 
together at the close of this sitting upon the ap 
pointment of clerks, and propose to next sitting 
the names of such as they may think suitable 
therefor. 

Afternoon. Friends met. 

Lindley M. Moore on behalf of the Represen- 
tatives reported they had conferred together, and 
were united in proposing William Wood for Clerk, 
and James Congdon for Assistant Clerk—which 


being separately considered, were approved, and’ 


the appointments made accordingly. They also 
reported that they had agreed to offer the name 


of another friend to serve. as Assistant Clerk, if 
the Meeting approved, and named Wm. Wetherald’ 


He remarked further that experience had taught! for this service, which was united with. 


being tanning, the president explained that this|him that it is unwise to attempt to gather more 


* * * were appointed to examine accounts’ 
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' permitted in mercy to rest from her labours, leav- 
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of the Treasurer, and report to a future sitting 
the amount they may deem necessary to raise for 
expenses of the coming year.” 

Tbe Committee having charge of the Boarding 
School at Union Springs made a report which was 
approved, and a committee appointed to nominate, 
jn connection with a committee of women, suit- 
able Friends to have charge of the Institution. 

«A memorial of Scipio Monthly Meeting, ap- 
proved by Scipio Quarterly Meeting, and examined 
by the Representative Meeting, respecting our 
late dear friend, Sarah Tallcot, was read, afford- 
ing another instance of a race well run by a de- 
yoted servant of our Lord. 

Adjourned to 10 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

Seventh-day morning the Meeting convened. 

The Report from Le Ray Quarterly Meeting 
stated there was a case of difficulty before it, in 
which they requested the advice and assistance 
of this Meeting. * * * were appointed to 
propose to a future sitting the names of Friends 
to attend to this service. 

The Trustees of the Murray Fund made [a re- 
rt. : 

The continued attention of the Trustees to 
this interesting charge was satisfactory, and they 
were encouraged to persevere in the discharge of 
the duties resting upon them in conformity to the 
will of the benevolent donor. 

A Memorial of Oswego Monthly Meeting, ap- 
proved by Nine Partners Quarterly Meeting, and 
examined by the Representative Meeting, re- 
specting Anna Adams, deceased, was read—bring- 
ing sweetly to remembrance the labours of this 
dear Friend, who, having done what she could for 
the promotion of the Redeemer’s cause, is now 




























































minute to be transmitted to oursubordinate meet-| 9. Care appears to be taken to deal with of- 
ings, incorporating as they may be favored to do|fenders in the spirit of meekness, and agreeably 
of this exercise, and present it to a future sitting. |to our discipline ; four of the Quarters say, not so 

A summary of the Answers is as follows: seasonably in some cases as would be desirable. 

1. Friends in general are careful to attend our! Adjourned to 4 o’clock this afternoon. 
Meetings for religious worship and discipline: all} Afternoon.—The Committee to visit the Meet- 
the Reports speak of some slackness, chiefly in|ings in Canada relative to the establishment of a 
the attendance of week-day Meetings and Meet-| Yearly Meeting in that Province, made the fol- 
ings for discipline; and one Report od pen lowing Report : 

Meetings held on First-day afternoons, and on . 

week-days, are neglected ~ large portion of the To the Yearly Meeting. - A 
members. The hour appears to be observed with| ‘The Committee on the request of Friends in 
a good degree of care. None of the Reports in-| Canada for the establishment of a Yearly Meeting, 
dicate entire clearness from unbecoming behavior. |comprising the Quarterly Meetings of Pelham, 

2. Eleven of the Reports say, that as far as ap-|Yonge Street, and West Lake, report: That 
pears, Friends are preserved in love one, toward \Si2ee our report to last Yearly Meeting, to which 
another: one states, that in one of the Meetings |We 20W refer, for a full account of our visit to the 
great deficiency appears ; and three speak of small | Meetings of Friends in Canada, we have had this 
exceptions. Eleven state that no differences are |!mportant concern under prayerful consideration, 
known ; and four say, where differences have and two of our number, who were not with us when 
arisen, some care has been taken to end them. {Visiting the Meetings last year, have since made 
Friends appear to be careful to avoid and dis-|# satisfactory visit to all the Quarterly Meetings, 
courage tale-bearing and detraction, though seven and most of the subordinate meetings, and some 
of the Reports make some exceptions; and one |f the families in that Province. : 
says that these vices are discouraged, but not ‘We have travelled together in this important 
avoided by many. concern in much harmony, and a large proportion 

3.. Three of the Reports say Friends are careful |of the Committee are united in judgment that 
to train up their children, and those of other|the cause of Truth, and the interests of our reli- 
Friends under their care, in the principles of the|gious Society, will be promoted by establishing a 
Christian religion as: professed by us; and in the | Yearly Meeting in Canada, in compliance with 
plainness and simplicity of dress, language, and the request of Friends in that Province. A swall 
deportment which it enjoins—to be good exam | portion of the Committee, however, entertain fears 
ples in these respects themselves ; and to guard | that the time has not fully come to make this im- 
their children, and others under their care, against | portant change, fraught with so much interest to- 
corrupt conversation and the reading of pernicious |OUr dear friends in Canada, and also to us. : 
books. Ten of the Reports say that most Friends,| ‘We do not see that further benefit will be 
and two, that some Friends are concerned to fulfil |likely to result from continuing the Committee, 
the requirements of this Query. r= we sincerely desire thatthe Spirit of Wisdom 

| 





log unto us the admonition, ‘ be ye aJso ready.’ 

fe being proposed to have the Minutes of the 
Representative Meeting read in a joint Meeting 
of men and women, it was united with, and the 
Meeting adjourned to 3 o’clock this afternoon to 
meet in the women’s room. 

Afternoon the joint Meeting was held, and the 
Minutes of the Representative Meeting were read. 
The exercise was an interesting one, and the 
labours of this body in regard to the several im- 
portant subjects detailed in these Minutes were 
tatisfactory. 

Adjourned to Second-day morning 10 o’clock. 

Second-day morning 5th of Sixth month, tne 
Meeting entered into an examifation of the state 
of Society as reported by the several Quarters, and 
having attended to the first Query and Answers 
thereto, adjourned to 4 o’clock in the afternoon : 
thout which time Friends again assembled, and 
resuming the exercise the following three Queries 
ad Answers were read and considered. 

The attention of the Meeting was turned to a 
consideration of the transactions of the Represen- 
lative Meeting as detailed in its Minutes. The 
proceedings of that body were fully approved; and 
i the term of service for which the members 
Were appointed expires at this time, * * * were 
appointed to take the subject into consideration, 
and propose to a future sitting the names of thirty 
Friends on behalf of the Yearly Meeting for ap- 
pointment to this service for the next three years. 

Adjourned to 10 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

Third-day morning Friends again met, and re- 
sumed the reading of the Queries apd Answers. 


4. Three of the Reports state that most Friends |from above may guide the meeting to a conclusion, 
are careful to read the Holy Scriptures ; the others| Which shall redound to the glory of Him who is 
say they are read in their families collectively. {Head over all things to His Chareh. 

5. As far as appears, Friends avoid the use of| ‘Signed on behalf of the Committee by 
distilled spirituous liquors except for purposes ‘Jesse P. Haines, 
strictly medicinal, and are clear of frequenting Maria Willets.’ 


taverns. Ten Reports say Friends are believed| pis subject claimed the very serious and pray- 


to be clear of attending places of diversion ; five| of) attention of the Meeting, and after carefully 
contain exceptions in this respect: some care ex- attending thereto, 


Friends united in judgment to 

tended. ; J grant the request of our brethren in that section, 

6. As far as is known the circumstances of the | and allow the establishment of a Yearly Meeting 
poor, and those who appear likely to require as-| 4+ Pickering, Canada West, to be composed of the 
sistance, are inspected, and relief seasonably | Quarterly Meetings of Pelham, Yonge Street, and 
afforded ; and they are advised and assisted in| Wost Lake, if our brethren of other Yearly Meet- 
suitable employments. Care is taken to have ings concur in this important movement—said 
their children, and all others under our care, pro-| Meeting to be opened on last Sixth-day in Sixth 
perly educated for the ordinary duties of life, ex- month, 1867. 
cept two of the Reports state some deficiency in) ‘The Clerk was directed to add a Postscript to 
the education of those under care. the Epistles to the several Meetings, advising them 

7. Two Quarters report exceptions of a charac- | of the action taken by us and requesting them to 
ter not specified ; four, that some of their mem- | onsider the subject, and give us their judgment 
bers have paid the bounty tax. Six instances are | +h orein. 
reported of furnishing substitutes, several of join-| The Committee to propose names of Friends to 
ing the army or other military organizations, one |have the supervision and care of the Boarding- 
of paying the commutation money, aud one of ad-|Sshool at Union Springs, reported as follows; 
vanciog money to be used in procuring recruits.|x *« * which were approved, and these Friends 
Five of the Quarters report that, as far as appears, | were appointed to the service, and encouraged to 
Friends are clear of complying with military re-| jive diligent attention to the charge of the Insti- 
— and of paying any fine or tax instead |; ution. 
thereof. i 

8. Eleven Reports state that Friends a ae shoving beget = ort 
be just in their dealings, punctual in fulfilling) , } , 
their engagements, and are careful to conduct To the Yearly Meeting. 
This interesting exercise elicited the expression | their business as becomes our religious profession;| ‘ At the date of the last report, the Educational - 
of much christian counsel and encouragement, to|and when any give occasion for fear on these ac-| Fund held, in cash, $763.46; since that time, 
our instruction and comfort. With the view of|counts, they are timely laboured with for their|susbcriptions to the amount of $17.125 have been 
imparting to our absent brethren a portion of the| preservation and recovery; three contain some |received, which, with accrued interest, amounting 
concern which has thus been manifested, William| exceptions as to justice in dealings, and one of alto $83.47, makes a total of $1,0)8.18. This, 
Henry Chase, Jonathan De Vol, Jesse P. Haines,| want of care in conducting business as becomes | with the sum of $4,000 loaned to the Trustees of 
aad Augustus Taber, were appointed to prepare al our religious profession. the School at Union Springs, in accordance with 
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the directions of the Yearly Meeting, 
the entire amount of the Fund. 
‘William R. Thurston. 


Treasurer.’ 
‘New York, 6th month, 1st, 1865.’ 

* * * were appointed to examine into the 
conditions or terms of the formation of this Fund, 
and report to next sitting what disposition they 
may consider best to make of it. 

Adjourned to 3 o’clock to-morrow afternoon. 
Meetings for worship to be held in the morning. 

(Concluded next week.) 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS, 

Forrigy.—News from England to Sixth month 21st. 
In the House of Lords Lord Brougham called attention 
to the Cuban slave trade, and urged the necessity of in- 
creased exertions on the part of the government to sup- 
press the traffic. Harl Russell said. the French and 
English officers were now zealously assisted by Ameri- 
can officers in its suppression. In the House of Com- 
mons a motion that the Secretary of War be allowed a 
seat in the House was negatived. The result of the nego- 
tiations between the government and the Canadian dele- 
gations was placed on the table. The government ap- 
proves the confederation scheme, and will give any 
needful assistance, and will recommend the guarantee 
of a loan to enable Canada to construct the fortifica- 

‘tions recommended, and will provide the necessary 
armaments. The British government will also endeavour 
to procure the renewal of the reciprocity treaty with the 
United States. : 

The Times says, all the preparations connected with 
the final departure of the Atlantic cable are complete, 
and the Great Bustern was expected to leave Valentia 
on the 10th of this month. If the cable is successfully 
laid, telegraphic communication with America will be 
established before the close of the month. 

*’ The Liverpool cotton market was active at an advance 
of fald. Breadstuffs dull. 

The wheat crop in France, it was thought, would not 
be above an average. 

The Prussian Chambers have closed. The King 
severely lectured the Deputies, and thanked the upper 
House, and intimated that the government would con- 
tinue to act in absolute defiance of the votes of the Re- 
presentative Chamber. The President of the Chamber 
of Deputies accused the government of endeavouring to 
transform the constitutional system into an absolute 
military power, and he declared all such efforts would 
be foiled by the perseverance of the people. 

The Emperor of Russia has informed a Polish depu- 
tation that be and his successors would never tolerate 
the separation of Poland from Russia. d 

The negotiations between the Pope and the Italian 
government have been interrupted by serious difficul- 
ties, which it was expected would terminate the affair 
without result, 

Unirep States.— Restoration of the Union.—The Pre- 
sident has appointed Benjamin F. Perry, of South Caro- 
lina, Provisional Governor of that State. The Presi- 
dent’s proclamution is in the same form as those already 
issued, appointing provisional governors for the late re- 
bellious States. Governors have now been appointed 
for all of them excepting Florida. 

The Abolition of Slavery.—The resolution ratifying 
the amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
prohibiting slavery, bas passed the New Hampshire 
House of Representatives. The State Senate had not 
yet voted on the question but, it is stated, will concur 
almost unanimously. Governor Bramlette, of Kentucky, 
addressed the citizens of Louisville on the 29th ult., in 
favor of the constitutional amendment, and the advan- 
tages of free over slave labour. He said slavery has 
been utterly overthrown, and proved the impossibility 
of its restoration. He urged the people to proceed to 
establish a system of free labour, as dictated by wisdom 
and their interests. He showed by the statistics»of the 

population and the occupation of the lands by slave and 
non-slaveholders, that, the rich lands of the State were 
in the hands of a class exceedingly small in comparison 
with the popular masses. He urged the organization of 
the free white labourers of the State, to take care in 
future of their own interests. He said the necessity ex- 
isted for the immediate action of Kentucky in disposing 
of this vexed question of slavery, the progress of events 
having practically destroyed the institution itself. 

‘ The Freedmen.—The applications of a number of parties 

who have taken the prescribed oath and received par- 
don, are daily coming in to Gen. Howard’s bureau for 
the restoration of their landed property, now held by 

‘he frebdmen and refugees as abandoned property. The 


embraces 
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question as to the validity of their claims has not yet 
been decided by Gen. Howard. Maj.-Gen. Hartruff, 
commanding at Petersburg, Va., has issued an order 
probibiting all public meetings or combinations by the 
planers to establish a fixed price for the labour of the 
freedmen, or make distinctions prejndical to the interests 
and limiting the freedom of the blacks. The proceed- 
ings in this respect, of those already held, are disap- 
proved. Commanding officers of counties are directed 
to see that the amount paid for labour is sufficient to 
meet all the necessary expenses of food and clothing, 
besides a reasonable sum for the contingencies of sick- 
ness, &c. The emancipation act is a mere delusion, if 
it can permit the former masters of the slaves to take 
from them the just reward of their labour. If they work 
as well as white men they should receive the same pay 
as white men. 

General Fisk, Commissioner of Freedmen for the 


States of Arkansas and Missouri, reports the affairs of | 


the freedmen, particularly in the latter State, at present 
in @ very prosperous condition. Labourers are in good 
demand, and fair wages are offered. There are only 


two hundred and thirty-six coloured people in Missouri | 


dependent upon the government for support. 

Great demand for negro labour exists in Maryland. 
The farmers there are paying fifteen dollars per month 
to males, and from ten to twelve to females, for field 
labour, The supply is still short, and agents have again 
been sent in different directions to make contracts and 
induce immigration. 

Virginia.—The Legislature which was called together 
by Gov. Peirpont, adjourned after a quiet session of five 
days. All the measures required by Gov. Peirpont to 
aid him in the work of reconstructing the State govern- 
ment, were passed with but little debate. Gen. Terry, 
commanding the Department of Virginia, has issued an 
order in which he says that slavery having been abolish- 
ed io Virginia, people of colour will henceforth enjoy 
the same personal liberty that other citizens and in- 
habitants enjoy ; they may be subjected to the same re- 
straints and to the same punishments for crimes that 
are imposed on whites, but to no others. Richmond 
property owners propose to wait on the President, at 
Washington, and endeavor to procure some action which 
will remove the uncertainty now hanging over the titles 
to property there; and if successful, then to proceed to 
New York for the purpose of negotiating a loan to re- 
build the squares destroyed by fire. An order, found 
in Richmond, shows that Gen. Lee is responsible for the 
burning of the cotton and tobacco in that city upon its 
evacuation. 

Tennessee.—The Nashville Dispatch says, that general 
quiet pervaded the State throughout its entire limits, 
together with returning prosperity. 

The Conspiracy Trial.—The Military Commission re- 
cently engaged in the trial of the conspirators at Wash- 
ington, has made up their finding in the several cases 
and adjourned. The result will not be positively known 
until it is officially promulgated. 

Immigration.—During last week, 3796 immigrants 
arrived at New York. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 394, including 9 
deaths and interments of soldiers. 

Texas.—Loyal meetings, evincing the right spirit, are 
already being held in Texas. One was held in Houston 
on the 13th, in which the most prominent men in the 
State participated. A series of resolutions of the most 
loyal character were drafted and unanimously adopted 
by the meeting. A demand is to be made on Mexico 
for cotton, which had been transported thither after it 
had been surrendered to the government in Texas. 

The Rebel Leaders.—Among the late applications for 
pardon received by President Johnson, are those of Ex 
Governor Vance, of N. C., and John A. Gilmer, of the 
same State, Ex United States Senator Foote, and others. 
General Moseby having been paroled, has returned to 
Culpepper and opened a law office there. 

Tornado in Wisconsin.—On the first inst., a terrible 
tornado passed over the village of La Crosse, vrostrat- 
ing fifty dwellings, killing seventeen persons and wound- 
ing about one hundred. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the Ist inst.—MNew York,—American gold, 140, 
Balance in the Sub-Treasury, $42,822,099. Superfine 
State flour, $5 a $5.40. Shipping Ohio, $6.30 a $6.60. 
Baltimore, fair to extra, $6.65 a $7.50. Chicago spring 
wheat, $1.25 a $1.28 ; red western, $1.35; amber, $1.42 
a $1.44. Western oats, 73 a 75 cts. Western rye, 85; 
State, 95 cts. Mixed western corn, 77 cts. Middlings 
cotton, 43 a 44 cts. Cuba sugar, 10a 12} cts. Phila- 
delphia.—Supertine flour, $6 a $6.25, extra, $7.25 a 
$8.50, Red wheat, fair, $1.70, choice, $1.80; white, 
$2 to $2.10. Rye, 85 a 90 cts. Yellow corn, 95.cts. 

Dats, 70 a 73 cts. . 


LT 
RECEIPTS. , 
Received from Jos. Armfield, Agent, England, per 0, 
Evans, a letter of credit for £28 16s., on account of 
subscriptions for “The Friend;” from Jehu Faw 
Agt. O., for David Brown, $2, to No. 18, vol. 39, for 
Jonathan W. Coffee, $5, to No. 27, vol. 38. 


WANTED. 

A suitable person to act as Matron of an Asylum for 
coloured orphans. A Friend, or one educated aga 
Friend, preferred. Apply to 

Joun S. Hicres, 27 Juniper St., 
Joun E. Carter, 1313 Pine St.; or 
J. E. Raoaps, 424 Walaout St. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


The Winter Term will begin on Fourth-day, 13th of 
Nioth month. Applications for the admission of students 
should be made to Joseph Potts, Agent, No. 109 North 
|Tenth street, Philada. They must in all cases be acs 
companied by a certificate of character, and studies 
| pursued, to be signed by the last teacher. 

Copies of the last Annual Report, with all needfal in. 
formation, may be obtained at the office, as above, or at 
the College, West Haverford, Delaware Co., Pa.; oron 
application to Charles Yarnall, No. 124 South Twelfth 
street ; James Whitall, No. 408 Race street; or Thomas 
P. Cope, Walnut street wharf. 

Philada., 6th mo., 1865. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADSLPHIA) 
Physician andSuperintendent,—Josuva H. Worrsing 
ton, M. D. 
Application for the Admission of Patients 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Tunis, Ola 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila. 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


Diep, on the 15th of Fourth month, 1865, at his reais 
dence near Pennsville, Morgan Co., Ohio, Danian Mu 
HOUSE, aged 65 years, a member of Pennsville Mon 
and Particular Meeting. This dear Friend mani 
an adberence to the doctrines and testimonies of 
Society as set forth by our early Friends ; and bore 
timony against the innovations, both in doctrine and 
discipline, which have of late been made upon it; algo 
against the spirit of separation so calculated to lay waste 
the heritage, manifesting a concern that all might be 
preserved in the precious unity of the gospel of our 
| Redeemer, He was faithful in the attendance of 
religious meetings, when of ability to do so; but wal 
frequently prevented through indisposition of 
having to pass a life of much affliction—particularly the 
jlatter part of it—and for several months previous to his 
dissolution was entirely prevented from assembling with 
his friends, yet his interest in the welfare of the So¢iety 
was manifested by his frequent inquiries into subjects 
connected with it. He often spoke of his own unworthit 
ness and weakness, yet said he felt a well- gros 
hope of acceptance, feeling nothing in bis way; bat 
accepted it would be of mercy, unmerited mercy. He 
|was enabled to bear his afflictions with christian pa 
tience and resignation. He quietly passed away; and 
we reverently believe through adorable mercy was pre 
pared to join the just of all generations whose robes 
have been washed and made white in the blood of thé 
Lamb. 

——, on the 26th of Fourth month, 1865, at his resi? 
dence near Barnesville, Belmont county, Ohio, Iseatt 
Witson, a member of Stillwater Monthly and Particulat 
Meeting, in the fifty-eighth year of his age. He was oné 
of whom it might be said, “ Not slothful in business, 
fervent in spirit serving the Lord: rejoicing in bope: 
distributing to the necessity of saints: given to hospi 
tality.” As his health gave way, he seemed increasingly 
concerned to set his house in order. In a memorandum 
written some months before his death, he remembered 
that he had been abundantly blessed both temporally 
and spiritually, craving that the remaining days of his 
life should be increasingly devoted to a preparation for 
the change that awaited him. He imparted mach suit 

ble advice to his family, and friends who visited him 
several days previous to his dissolution; and after artieu- 
lation became very difficult he expressed a comfortable 
hope that all would be well, being thus removed from 
a scene of conflict and suffering, and made, as we but 
bly trust, a partaker of God’s salvation, 4 


WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
Wo. 214 Pear street, between Dock and Third. 
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